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beyond twelve o'clock of the next day. When that time arrived I followed him from the bar to the stove, whither he had been called by an acquaintance, and said " Well, Mr. Emmett, the hour has come and we are alive yet!" " Yes," he answered—" but you cannot live much longer! " Immediately after my return to my seat David B. Ogden said to me " Look at Emmett! He is going to have a fit! " I looked and replied that it was a mistake. In a few moments he repeated the alarm more emphatically. I went to Chief Justice Thompson, before whom the cause was tried, and informed him of Mr. Ogden's suspicions. The Judge observed Mr. Emmett closely, and replied pleasantly "No! No! Ogden is mistaken—his under lip hangs a little lower than usual, but that is natural to him when he is writing ! " At that instant and as I turned towards my seat I saw Mr. Emmett reel in his chair and extend his hand towards a neighbouring pillar. I endeavoured to intercept his fall but without success; he was carried to his house and died in a few hours.1
I* had considerable professional intercourse with Mr. Emmett, admired his talents, and always found him liberal, honorable and just. His conduct and character as a public man are known to the country. He soon lived down the censures and hatred which pursued him in his emigration and were for a season troublesome, and died universally lamented as an honest man and faithful citizen.
There were circumstances in the life of my ill fated friend Samuel A. Talcott, connected with the same trial in the course of which Mr. Emmett died, which lead me to take here a brief notice of his brilliant yet melancholy career. About the year 1819 I chanced to see a number of articles in a western newspaper criticising and censuring my course in regard to a public question, the marked ability of which caused me to make enquiries in respect to their paternity. I soon ascertained that they were written by Mr. Talcott, a young federal lawyer of Oneida County whom I had never seen. Happening afterwards to be on the same boat with him, on our way to attend the Supreme Court at New York, I sought and made his acquaintance, and finding him undetermined, on our arrival, where to lodge, I invited him to accompany me to the Parke Place Hotel where I usually staid, to which he consented. The house being very full I ordered a bed in my room for his temporary accommodation. This arrangement led to frequent conversations which impressed me with the highest opinion of his character and intellectual endowments. I told him, one day, 'between jest and earnest, that he was misplaced in the political field, and that he ought to be on our side. At the moment I had not the least idea that any consequence would flow from the remark, but I soon dis-
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